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of Frederick the Great but now tottering on the
brink of the grave wrote with trembling hand that
he, Frederick William, was divesting himself of
his sovereignty to become Napoleon's servant.
"It seemed," comments Boyen, "as though in this
writing the voice of the immortal monarch spoke
wrathfully to his grand-nephew."

Gneisenau inveighed in his usual virile language
against the cowardice, the shame, and the defile-
ment of handing over the blood and the property of
the people to the will of the foreigner and declares
that the King has delivered himself bound hand
and foot to his worst enemy; while Scharnhorst
complained bitterly that those in high places had
lost all love of glory, all chivalrous sentiments, and
had become mere slaves to enjoyment.

Meanwhile the clash between France and Russia
became more and more imminent. Soon the
largest army that had been mustered since Xerxes
rolled on its way to the Russian frontier, almost
engulfing Prussia. It has been reckoned that the
quartering and feeding of these 650,000 men cost
the latter power something like a billion francs.
Into the details of the gigantic expedition we need
not enter. In Prussia, of course, the news of the
initial successes, of the battle of Borodino, of the
entry into Moscow, of the burning of the city,
of the ghastly retreat, of the slaughter at the
Beresina, of Napoleon's return to Paris, were
followed with the most intense excitement. On
the i4th of December Napoleon had written to his